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I  want  to  go  soon  and  live  away  by  the  pond  where  I  shall 
hear  only  the  wind  whispering  among  the  reeds.   It  will  be 
success  if  I  shall  have  left  myself  behind.   But  my  friends 
ask  what  I  will  do  when  I  get  there?  Will  it  not  be  employ- 
ment enough  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  seasons? 
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PARADISE  MISPLACED:   BRONSON  ALCOTT'S  FRUITLANDS 
by  Thomas  Blanding 


Once  upon  a  time...,  or  so  it  is  tempting  to  begin  an  ac- 
count of  Bronson  Alcott's  Utopian  Community  in  the  orchard- 
fringed  town  of  Harvard,  Massachusetts.  A  fairy  tale  aura  lin- 
gers about  the  memory  of  that  ill-fated  experiment,  founded  for 
a  season  on  an  insubstantial  dream,  dissolved  into  airy  nothing 
as  mysteriously  and  magically  as  it  had  appeared.   We  may  won- 
der if  Fruit lands  ever  was,  indeed,  once  upon  a  time  in  its 
brief  seven-month  span  in  1843.   Or  was  it,  as  the  Welsh  poet 
puts  it,  once  below  a  time?  Was  not  Alcott's  Paradise  perhaps 
both  timeless  and  untimely? 

Shall  Utopia's  failure  be  attributed  to  the  excesses  of  a 
budding  ecstasy,  to  the  intemperate  imbibing  of  transcendental 
cider  in  the  orchard,  or,  more  justly,  does  Fruitlands'  failure 
lie  somewhere  between  its  enthusiasm  and  its  folly?  Now,  from 
a  distance  of  almost  one-hundred  and  thirty  years,  we  can  look 
back  and  ask,  with  a  curious  and  condescending  humor,  what  mid- 
summer madness  possessed  those  ardent  reformers  at  Fruitlands 
that  they  hoped  to  thrive  on  a  diet  of  Plato  and  aspiring 
vegetables? 

If  Alcott's  improbable  Utopia  was  such  a  notorious  failure, 
it  was  due  to  the  unrealistic  reforms  instituted  there  in  the 
name  of  the  Oversoul .  Nothing  is  more  typical  and  tragic  than 
the  philosopher's  penchant  for  aspiring  vegetables,  crops  like 
corn  and  melons  that  turn  directly  to  the  sun  for  inspiration, 
and  his  refusal  to  grow  in  his  garden  any  vegetables  of  less 
respectable  aspirations,  root  crops  like  carrots  and  radishes. 
It  was  such  miscalculated  but  well-intentioned  reforms  that 
doomed  Alcott's  Paradise  from  the  start.   Even  Transcendental- 
ists  must  come  to  terms  with  what  Emerson  called  the  facts  of 
"Commodity."  Had  he  been  a  more  faithful  Pythagorean,  Alcott 
no  doubt  would  have  turned  beans  out  of  the  Garden  too. 

But  there  can  be  no  question  that  Bronson  Alcott  was  in 
deepest  earnest  in  his  role  as  Adam  in  a  New  Eden.   It  was  a 
time  of  "Newness,"  new  men,  new  worlds,  new  promises.  Alcott 
was  prepared  to  usher  in  the  Newness,  like  a  philosophical 
midwife.  When  the  Newness  had  passed,  however,  and  Fruitlands 
had  gone  to  seed,  the  Old  World  was  still  there,  immutable,  un- 
affected, and  the  reformers  found  themselves  in  the  same  nature, 
plaiting  vines  for  want  and  madness.   Can  a  man  pass  a  season 
in  Utopia  and  still  live  when  Paradise  is  lost?  —  or,  in  the 
case  of  Fruitlands,  when  Paradise  is  misplaced? 

Why,  then,  did  these  earnest  truth-seekers  fail  in  their 
transcendental  enterprise?  What  naive  enthusiasm  tempted  Al- 
cott to  taste  the  fallacious  fruit  in  the  orchard  of  the  New 
Eden?  We  confess  that  questions  are  sometimes  as  misguided  as 
the  problems  which  shaped  them.  How  can  we  judge  the  failure 


or  success  of  the  Fruitlands  experiment  who  have  yet  to  appre- 
ciate, much  less  approach,  the  nobility  and  courage  of  its 
founders?  Our  own  characters  can  be  the  only  criteria  for 
judgment. 

So  we  avoid  conclusions  and  allow  the  following  pen  por- 
trait of  Alcott's  Utopia  to  speak  for  itself  to  each  of  our 
readers. 

The  history  of  Fruitlands  begins  far  from  the  small  town 
of  Harvard,  Massachusetts.   It  begins  with  an  Englishman  named 
James  Pierrepont  Greaves,  who  began  residing  in  Switzerland  in 
1817  when  he  was  forty  years  old.   While  on  the  continent. 
Greaves  was  attracted  to  the  educational  theories  of  Pestalozzi. 
Returning  to  England  in  1825,  Greaves  formed  a  circle  of  mys- 
tics and  reformers  interested  in  Pestalozzi 's  philosophy  of  the 
early  training  and  instruction  of  children.   When  Harriet 
Martineau  returned  from  America  in  1837,  she  told  Greaves  in 
London  of  Bronson  Alcott's  Temple  School  at  Boston,  where  many 
of  the  principles  of  Pestalozzian  education  had  been  adopted. 
Greaves  began  immediately  to  correspond  with  "the  American 
Pestalozzi,"  and  soon  formed  a  high  estimate  of  Alcott's  tal- 
ents and  character. 

When  Greaves  and  his  friends,  William  Oldham,  Mrs. 
Chichester,  Charles  Lane  and  others,  decided  to  open  a  school 
near  London,  they  called  it  "Alcott  House"  and  they  urged  Al- 
cott  to  journey  to  England  to  participate  in  the  school.  So, 
in  1842,  with  money  furnished  by  Emerson,  Alcott  set  sail  for 
London,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  his  correspondents  -- 
except  Greaves  who  had  died  earlier  that  year. 

It  was  during  his  brief  stay  in  London  that  Alcott  decided 
to  found  a  New  Eden  in  his  native  New  England.   Charles  Lane 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  influence  on  Alcott's  decision 
to  renounce  London  for  Paradise.   Together  with  William  Lane, 
H.  C.  Wright,  Samuel  Bowers  and  a  library  of  books  on  mystical 
and  occult  subjects  which  eventually  filled  one  hundred  feet  of 
shelving  in  Utopia,  Alcott  and  Lane  set  sail  for  Concord,  where 
the  philosopher's  family  and  friends  awaited  him. 

Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne  and  Ellery  Channing  welcomed 
the  visitors  into  their  circle  and  listened  with  interest  to 
the  Utopian  schemes  of  the  English  Mystics.   But  Emerson  and 
Thoreau  believed  that  reform  begins  with  individuals,  not  with 
communities,   Emerson  was  skeptical  about  the  whole  race  of 
Utopian  reformers.   Why  should  he  raise  the  siege  of  his  hen- 
coop to  march  off  to  a  pretended  siege  of  Babylon?  When 
Thoreau  was  invited  to  join  Brook  Farm,  a  similar  community, 
he  confided  in  his  journal: 

As  for  these  communities,  I  think  I  had  rather 
keep  bachelor's  hall  in  hell  than  go  to  board  in 
heaven.   Do  you  think  your  virtue  will  be  boarded 


with  you?   It  will  never  live  on  the  interest  of  your 
money,  depend  upon  it.   The  boarder  has  no  home.   In 
heaven  I  hope  to  bake  my  own  bread  and  clean  my  own  - 
linen.  The  tomb  is  the  only  boarding-house  in  which 
a  hundred  are  served  at  once.   In  the  catacomb  we  may 
dwell  together  and  prop  one  another  without  loss. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  path  to  Paradise  was  the  lack 
of  funds  to  begin  the  community.   For  a  time,  it  seemed  that 
Utopia  would  never  be  realized.   But  Providence  has  a  way  of 
taking  care  of  her  own,  --  in  this  case,  with  a  little  assist- 
ance from  the  purse  of  Charles  Lane.   With  the  Grace  of  God  and 
the  savings  of  Lane,  the  reformers  began  to  look  about  for  a 
site  for  Paradise. 

Alcott,  at  first,  hoped  to  establish  his  community  on  the 
Cliffs  in  Concord,  but  Lane,  fearing  the  influence  of  the  less- 
ascetic  Emerson,  decided  to  purchase  the  Wyman  Farm  fourteen 
miles  away  in  Harvard.   So  Eden  was  founded  on  Prospect  Hill  and 
christened  Fruitlands  for  the  few  apple  and  other  fruit  trees 
that  spotted  the  ninety  acres  of  poor  farmland.   The  barn  and 
farmhouse  were  in  poor  repair,  but,  thought  Alcott,  Adam  and  Eve 
had  only  a  bower  to  shelter  them. 

In  a  letter  to  a  prospective  member  of  the  community,  Al- 
cott outlined  the  follo\ving  purposes  of  Fruitlands: 

Our  purposes,  as  far  as  we  know  them  at  present, 
are  briefly  these:  -- 

First,  to  obtain  the  free  use  of  a  spot  of  land 
adequate  by  our  own  labor  to  our  support;  including, 
of  course,  a  convenient  plain  house,  and  offices, 
wood- lot,  garden  and  orchard. 

Secondly,  to  live  independently  of  foreign  aids 
by  being  sufficiently  elevated  to  procure  all  arti- 
cles for  subsistence  in  the  productions  of  the  spot, 
under  a  regimen  of  healthful  labor  and  recreation; 
with  benignity  toward  all  creatures,  human  and  infe- 
rior; with  beauty  and  refinement  in  all  economics; 
and  the  purest  charity  throughout  our  demeanor. 

Should  this  kind  of  life  attract  parties  toward 
us--individuals  of  like  aims  and  issues--that  state 
of  being  itself  determines  the  law  of  association; 
and  the  particular  mode  may  be  spoken  of  more  defin- 
itely as  individual  cases  may  arise;  but  in  no  case, 
could  interior  ends  compromise  the  principles  laid 
down. 

Doubtless  such  a  household,  with  our  library, 
our  services  and  manner  of  life,  may  attract  young 
men  and  women,  possibly  also  families  with  children, 
desirous  of  access  to  the  channels  and  fountains  of 
wisdom  and  purity;  and  we  are  not  without  hope  that 
Providence  will  use  us  progressively  for  beneficial 


effects  in  the  great  work  of  human  regeneration,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  highest  life  on  earth. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Alcott  thought  Brook  Farm,  with  its 
dances  and  parties,  too  worldly  to  be  worthy  of  ushering  in  the 
Newness.   Alcott  had  visited  Brook  Farm  and  had  even  sat  down 
to  table  there.   But  the  most  memorable  words  he  spoke  to  the 
Brook  Farmers  seem  to  have  been,  when  he  wished  the  butter 
passed  to  him:   "Is  the  butter  within  the  sphere  of  your  influ- 
ence?" 

Thus,  in  early  June,  1843,  Bronson  Alcott  gathered  his 
family  about  him  and  began  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  from  Concord 
to  Paradise.   The  original  members  of  the  Fruitlands  Community 
were  Alcott,  his  wife  and  four  small  daughters,  Charles  Lane 
and  his  son  William,  H.  C.  Wright  and  Samuel  Bowers,  Isaac 
Hecker,  Christopher  Greene  and  Samuel  Larned,  Abraham  Everett, 
Anna  Page,  Joseph  Palmer  and  Abram  Wood- -who  preferred  to  be 
known  as  Wood  Abram. 

The  first  precept  of  reform  at  Fruitlands  was  that  the 
members  of  the  community  would  neither  use  nor  consume  anything 
which  had  caused  suffering  to  man  or  beast.   Alcott  went  to 
great  lengths  to  avoid  pollution  of  body  and  mind.  His  absti- 
nence was  so  extreme  that  Mrs.  Alcott  feared  for  her  husband's 
sanity;  "he  did  such  strange  things  without  seeming  to  know  how 
odd  they  were;  wearing  only  linen  clothes  and  canvas  shoes,  and 
eating  only  vegetables."  Perhaps  there  was  some  justification 
in  refusing  to  wear  cotton  clothing,  product  of  the  gross  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  or  even  in  refusing  to  wear  woolens  and  leath- 
er goods  because  they  were  taken  from  innocent  animals,  but  the 
thought  of  passing  a  New  England  winter  with  only  linen  and  can- 
vas between  oneself  and  the  cold  should  have  been  enough  to  chill 
the  enthusiasm  of  even  the  most  dedicated  reformer. 

Samuel  Bowers'  renunciation  of  the  material  world  went  so 
far  that  even  the  obliging  Alcott  had  some  reservations  about 
his  theories.   Bowers  believed  it  a  benefit  to  the  body  to  go 
about  without  the  encumbrance  of  clothing.   Not  wishing  to  dis- 
courage asceticism  but  fearing  the  effects  of  such  Edenic  inno- 
cence on  the  minds  of  the  young  and  the  reputation  of  the  com- 
munity, the  perplexed  Fruitlanders  convinced  Bowers  to  confine 
his  experimenting  to  the  night,  and,  at  that,  to  hide  his  naked- 
ness behind  a  loosely-flowing  white  garment.   This  white-robed 
figure,  walking  against  the  horizon  like  Hamlet's  father  on  the 
battlements,  caused  considerable  alarm  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Harvard.   On  more  than  one  occasion,  posses  were  sent  out  from 
town  to  investigate  the  Ghost  of  Prospect  Hill. 

Table  at  Fruitlands  was  a  decidedly  dull  part  of  the  day. 
No  animal  products,  neither  meat,  butter,  cheese,  eggs  nor  milk, 
polluted  their  bodies.   Nor  were  the  luxuries  of  tea,  coffee, 
molasses  and  rice  added  to  their  abstemious  menus.   Pure  foun- 
tain water,  native  grains,  fruits,  herbs,  roots  and  aspiring 
vegetables  provided  a  chaste  diet.   To  ensure  proper  digestion. 


views  on  immortality  were  passed  round  with  the  peas  and  car- 
rots. The  Fruitlanders  talked  of  many  things  at  table,  but  the 
conversation  always  seemed  to  come  round  again  to  the  common 
divinity  of  cabbages  and  kings. 

Nor  would  the  Guardians  of  the  Garden  tolerate  dietary 
heresy  among  the  members  of  the  community.   Aspiring  vegetables 
were  not  enough  to  satisfy  stout  Anna  Page,  who  succumbed  to 
the  temptations  which  beset  the  earthly  vessel  in  summer.  As 
Adam  ate  an  apple,  Anna  ate  a  fish,  and  was  thus  turned  out  of 
Paradise. 

After  Emerson  had  visited  the  community  early  in  July,  he 
wrote  this  account  in  his  journal: 

The  sun  and  the  evening  sky  do  not  look  calmer 
than  Alcott  and  his  family  at  Fruitlands.   They 
seemed  to  have  arrived  at  the  fact--to  have  got  rid 
of  the  show,  and  so  to  be  serene.   Their  manners 
and  behavior  in  the  house  and  the  field  were  those 
of  superior  men--of  men  at  rest.   What  had  they  to 
conceal?  What  had  they  to  exhibit?  And  it  seemed 
so  high  an  attainment  that  I  thought--as  often  be- 
fore, so  now  more,  because  they  had  a  fit  home,  or 
the  picture  was  fitly  framed--that  these  men  ought 
to  be  maintained  in  their  place  by  the  country  for 
its  culture. 

Young  men  and  young  maidens,  old  men  and  women, 
should  visit  them  and  be  inspired.   I  think  there 
is  as  much  merit  in  beautiful  manners  as  in  hard 
work.   I  will  not  prejudge  them  successful.   They 
look  well  in  July;  we  will  see  them  in  December. 

We  will  see  them  in  December... 

Emerson's  prophetic  sense  could  be  uncanny.   On  December 
10th,  eleven-year-old  Louisa  Alcott  wrote  in  her  diary  at 
Fruitlands: 

I  did  my  lessons,  and  walked  in  the  afternoon. 
Father  read  to  us  in  dear  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 
Mr,  Lane  was  in  Boston  and  we  were  glad.   In  the 
eve  father  and  mother  and  Anna  and  I  had  a  long 
talk.   I  was  very  unhappy,  and  we  all  cried.  Anna 
and  I  cried  in  bed,  and  I  prayed  God  to  keep  us 
all  together. 

What  had  passed  in  Paradise  in  five  short  months? 

The  demise  of  Fruitlands  began  with  its  founding.  Alcott 
failed  to  distinguish  between  spiritual  ideals  and  physical 
practicalities.   It  is  a  noble  intention  to  spare  the  oxen  from 
the  plow  and  the  men  from  the  fields,  but  where  is  the  Platonic 
Ideal  that  can  turn  the  soil  or  get  the  crops  in?  When  it  was 
time  to  get  the  crops  in,  Alcott  and  Lane  were  in  New  York  re- 
cruiting reformers  for  the  community;  Mrs.  Alcott  and  the 


children  were  in  the  fields  trying  to  save  the  harvest  from  a 
violent  rain.   So  was  Alcott  always  off  saving  the  world,  while 
Mrs.  Alcott  looked  after  the  business  of  saving  the  home. 

If  the  irresponsibility  of  the  Fruitlanders  led  to  the 
failure  of  the  community,  it  is  also  true  that  the  conflict  be- 
tween Charles  Lane  and  Mrs.  Alcott  eroded  the  ideal  of  friend- 
ship which  held  the  members  together.  Mrs..  Alcott  had  a  practi- 
cal streak  which  could  not  abide  the  Utopian  schemes  of  the  ■ 
supercilious  Englishman.   Lane,  for  his  part,  tried  to  turn  Al- 
cott against  his  family,  that  the  philosopher  might  become  more 
spiritual  by  embracing  celibacy.   One  must  think  twice  before 
accepting  Paradise  on  such  terms... 

So  Lane  crossed  the  river  to  live  with  the  Shakers,  while 
Alcott  went  to  his  room  to  live  with  his  disappointments.   San- 
born tells  us:   "The  final  expulsion  from  this  Paradise  nearly 
cost  Mr.  Alcott  his  life.   He  retired  to  his  chamber,  refused 
food,  and  was  on  the  point  of  dying  from  grief  and  abstinence, 
when  his  wife  prevailed  on  him  to  continue  longer  in  this  un- 
grateful world." 

On  a  dark  day  in  December  the  Alcotts  walked  out  of  Para- 
dise to  live  in  the  world  again.   But  the  memory  of  Fruitlands 
remained  with  the  family  through  the  years  until  Louisa  gathered 
her  recollections  into  the  story  Transcendental  Wild  Oats,  which 
the  Thoreau  Lyceum  now  takes  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  its 
members  with  the  December  "Saunterer." 


THOREAU 'S  OTHER  PROFILE 

Henry  David  Thoreau:   A  Profile. 

edited  by  Walter  Harding.   Hill  and  Wang,  1971, 

261  pp.  (cloth,  $6.50;  paper,  $2.45) 


The  Concord  sculptor,  Daniel  Chester  French,  once  remarked 
that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  had  been  his  most  difficult  subject 
because  of  the  dichotomy  between  Emerson's  right  and  left  pro- 
files, the  one  expressing  his  philosophical  side,  the  other  his 
Yankee  shrewdness.   Now  it  seems  that  Henry  Thoreau  is  credited 
with  two  profiles  by  Walter  Harding.   The  volume  now  reviewed 
had  its  predecessor  in  A  Thoreau  Profile,  which  was  reprinted 
recently  by  the  Thoreau  Foundation.   We  have  wondered  if  this 
doubleness  was  suggested  by  the  frequent  mirror-reversal  of  the 
Maxham  daquerreotype,  the  only  instance  in  which  we  have  seen 
Thoreau  turn  the  other  cheek.  A  more  natural  explanation  for 
this  second  book  by  Walter  Harding  with  "Thoreau"  and  "profile" 
in  the  title  is  that  it  is  a  volume  in  the  "American  Profiles" 


Like  other  studies  in  this  series  on  famous  Americans, 
Henry  David  Thoreau:  A  Profile  is  an  anthology  of  portraits  by 
Thoreau's  contemporaries  and  by  more  recent  writers.  The  empha- 
sis in  this  collection  is  on  Thoreau's  personality — a  subject 
which  could  boast  a  great  multitude  of  profiles.   It  is,  with 
one  or  two  warrantable  exceptions,  gathered  from  rare  out-of- 
print  (or  even  unpublished)  sources,  thus  making  it  a  valuable 
"source-book."  The  selections  are  all  significant  ones,  and 
meet  a  wide  need, --not  by  any  means  a  narrow  scholarly  one. 

Among  the  sketches  by  Thoreau's  contemporaries  are  reminis- 
cences by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Daniel  Ricketson,  Samuel  Storrow 
Higginson  and  George  W.  Cooke.   We  found  most  interesting  Edward 
Emerson's  hitherto  unpublished  notes  on  Thoreau,  material  which 
he  did  not  use  in  his  Henry  Thoreau  as  Remembered  by  a  Young 
Friend, --again  available  in  a  Thoreau  Lyceum  reprint.   We  were 
amused  by  the  following  note,  for  example,  which  makes  us  wonder 
about  the  elder  Emerson's  reference  to  Thoreau  in  "Hast  thou 
named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun": 

Edward  Hoar  (son  of  Concord's  most  prominent 
family  and  Thoreau's  companion  on  numerous  excur- 
sions) seemed  glad  that  I  was  going  to  write  about 
Thoreau  and  showed  affectionate  interest  in  him  and 
high  regard.   Not  being  allowed  by  his  parents  to 
have  or  use  a  giln,  he  was  delighted  with  the  chances 
he  had  to  go  with  Henry  Thoreau  when  he  went  gunning. 
Henry  had  a  single-barrel  fowling  piece  with  a  flint 
lock,  in  the  use  of  which  he  was  very  expert.   But 
he  did  not  long  continue  to  use  a  gun.   Hoar  felt 
that  with  Thoreau's  life  something  went  out  of  Con- 
cord woods  and  fields  and  rivers  that  never  would 
return. 

The  second  section  of  Professor  Harding's  book,  "Thoreau  as 
Seen  by  the  Critics,"  opens  with  essays  by  two  composers,  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason  and  Charles  Ives.   Mason's  essay,  written  in  1897, 
is  an  exciting  find.   It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
and  insightful  evaluations  of  Thoreau  written  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  are  also  good  articles  by  Leo  Stoller,  Joel 
Porte,  and  J.  Lyndon  Shanley,--the  last  answering  those  critics 
like  Miller  and  Paul  who  have  seen  Thoreau's  post-Walden  period 
as  years  of  decay  and  disappointment.   Shanley's  affirmative 
response  to  Thoreau  is  a  welcome  respite  from  the  dark  and 
gloomy  portraits  which  have  appeared  in  recent  years. 

Doubtless  the  most  controversial  material  in  this  new  book 
will  be  Raymond  Gozzi's  two  essays  on  Thoreau's  personality, 
adapted  from  Gozzi's  doctoral  dissertation,  a  Freudian  inter- 
pretation of  Thoreau.   While  we  cannot  agree  with  all  of  Gozzi's 
startling  conclusions,  we  are  glad  to  have  these  two  essays  in 
print  where  they  can  stir  a  few  Thoreauvians  from  intellectual 
complacency. 


If  we  were  to  pick  our  favorite  personality  profile  in  this 
volume,  it  would  be  James  Armstrong's  "Thoreau  as  Philosopher 
of  Love,"  a  paper  from  the  Concord  Summer  Seminars  in  1970. 
Armstrong's  remarks  are  spiced  with  just  the  right  amount  of  hu- 
mor.  Placing  Thoreau' s  philosophy  of  love  and  friendship  in  the 
Christian-Platonic  and  Courtly  traditions,  this  essay  is  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  study  of  a  neglected  aspect  of, 
Thoreau' s  thought. 

The  volume  closes  with  penetrating  remarks  by  Walter  Hard- 
ing on  some  controversial  aspects  of  Thoreau' s  personality. 
Among  the  questions  raised  are:   Was  Thoreau  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Emerson?  Was  Thoreau  a  homosexual?  Was  Thoreau  a  prude?  Was 
his  cheerful  death  symptomatic  of  Tuberculosis?  Was  John 
Thoreau 's  death  a  tragedy  from  which  Thoreau  never  recovered? 

The  eight  contemporaries  give  a  real  "warts-and-all"  pre- 
sentation without  the  halo  or  solar  heiligenschein  of  later 
writers.   Among  the  recent  critics,  a  good  perspective  is  pro- 
vided.  This  is,  then,  a  most  valid  addition  to  Thoreau  material 
and  a  pleasant  surprise  for  the  reader  who  thought  the  last  word 
had  been  said. 

A  further  surprise  for  the  Lyceum  was  the  dedication: 

FOR 

THOMAS  BLANDING 

WHO  IS  OPENING  UP 

WHOLE  NEW  VISTAS 

IN  THE  STUDY 

OF  THOREAU 


GIFTS  TO  THE  LYCEUM 


1.  From  Richard  Tuerk,  University  of  California  at  Riverside: 
A  copy  of  his  article  "Thoreau' s  Early  Versions  of  a  Myth" 
which  appeared  in  a  symposium  on  "Mythology  and  the  Ameri- 
can Renaissance"  in  American  Transcendental  Quarterly,  No. 
10  (Spring  1971) . 

2.  From  William  Pirie  of  Bow,  New  Hampshire: 

An  enchanting  miniature  reproduction  of  Thoreau' s  Walden 
House  complete  with  caned  bed,  rocker,  tables,  writing  desk 
and  snowshoes.   Open-ended  and  roofless,  this  is  a  very  use- 
ful adjunct  to  our  talks  to  Brownies,  Cubs  and  elementary 
school  pupils. 

3.  Three  volumes  of  Americana  Illustrated  for  1936  and  The 
Mentor  for  August  1926,  with  articles  on  Walden  Pond,  Con- 
cord and  Lexington,  and  a  long  two-part  essay  by  David  Boyd 
on  "Thoreau,  the  Rebel  Idealist".   These  are  from  Jerry 
Green  of  Providence,  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Lyceum. 


"Men  Against  the  State"  by  James  J.  Martin  given  by  Dr. 
Lyman  0.  Warren  whose  ancestor,  Josiah  Warren  (1798-1874) 
founded  two  anarchist  or  anti-state  communities, --"Utopia" 
at  Clermont,  Ohio  (1847-51)  and  "Modern  Times"  at  Brentwood, 
L.  I.  (1850-1862). 

From  Lyceum  Trustee  Wade  Van  Dore  of  The  Walden  Wave  Press, 
62  Somerset  Street,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida  33515,  comes 
a  blue  booklet  entitled  Walden  As  The  American  Bible,  A 


Gospel  of  Ecology,  provocative  and  controversial. 

From  Elizabeth  Maxfield-Miller  of  Concord  Academy:  Emerson 
and  Elizabeth  of  Concord,  an  offprint  from  the  Harvard  Li- 
brary Bulletin,  Volume  XIX,  Number  3,  July  1971.  Mrs. 
Maxfield-Miller,  a  noted  Moliere  authority,  has  lately  en- 
joyed researching  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Hoar,  fiancee  of 
Emerson's  brother  Charles  who  died  a  few  months  before  they 
were  to  have  been  married. 


LYCEUM  LECTURES  PAST  AND  FUTURE 


Because  the  Lyceum  stays  open  throughout  the  year,  it  is 
possible  to  diversify  its  program  according  to  the  seasons  and 
this  applies  not  only  to  visual  exhibits  but  to  its  lecture  pro- 
grams as  well.   In  the  summer,  when  many  Concord  people  are 
away,  we  plan  our  evening  activities  around  the  Concord  Seminars, 
the  classes  Walter  Harding  leads  in  connection  with  the  Summer 
Sessions  of  the  State  University  of  New  York.   In  the  fall  and 
winter,  we  try  to  structure  our  offerings  to  attract  members  of 
the  Concord  community  and  neighboring  towns. 

Last  month  Tom  Blanding  delighted  a  capacity  audience  with 
his  lecture  on  "The  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  1879-1888". 
On  November  10,  Professor  John  McAleer  of  Boston  College  dis- 
cussed "Thoreau's  Epic:  Cape  Cod".   As  a  fitting  prelude  to 
Thanksgiving,  the  third  evening  was  given  over  to  the  early 
landings  of  the  Pilgrims  on  lower  Cape  Cod  before  they  settled 
at  Plymouth.   Lyceum  Secretary,  Jason  Korell,  who  summers  at 
East  Brewster,  had  spent  considerable  time  tracking  the  wander- 
ings and  had  enhanced  his  talk  with  colored  slides. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  a  January  lecture 
series  to  be  held  on  successive  Wednesday  evenings.   We  are  de- 
lighted to  be  able  to  announce  that  Edwin  Gittleman  has  agreed 
to  speak  on  "The  Second  Coming  of  Jones  Very",  a  most  timely 
topic  in  this  day  of  ever-increasing  interest  in  Transcendental- 
ism. Mr.  Gittleman' s  book,  "Jones  Very:  The  Effective  Years"  is 
a  major  biography  of  "Emerson's  'brave  saint'"  as  William  Irving 
Bartlett  described  Very.   Later,  William  Henry  Harrison,  direc- 
tor of  the  Fruitlands  Museums,  will  give  a  slide  lecture  on 
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Bronson  Alcott's  experiment  in  Utopian  Living.   The  third  Janu- 
ary evening  will  present  the  four  seasons  at  Walden  as  pictured 
by  the  camera  of  Sharon  Crawford,  accompanied  by  quotations 
chosen  by  Tom  Blanding  from  Thoreau's  works. 

Information  as  to  dates  and  time  will  be  available  at  the 
Lyceum  soon. 


'ONE  MAN'S  ESCAPE  TO  NATURE' 


The  above  is  the  sub-title  of  The  Woods  (Doubleday  1971  in 
cloth  $4.95)  by  Charles  B.  Seib.   This  is  a  book  which  we  stock 
in  the  Lyceum  Book  Shop  and  which  we  are  happy  to  recommend  to 
Thoreauvians.  Mr.  Seib,  managing  editor  of  the  Washington  Star, 
has  built  himself  a  cabin  on  a  piece  of  land  in  Virginia  in 
what  he  calls  "a  ragtag  mixture  of  pine,  poplar,  oak,  dogwood, 
and  birch,  with  splendid  mountain  laurel  and  ferns  for  ground 
cover  and  honeysuckle  and  briers  to  try  one's  soul."  A  long- 
time reader  of  Thoreau,  Seib  even  constructed  a  small  pond  which 
is  stocked  with  sunfish  and  bass  as  well  as  a  few  catfish  which 
were  put  in  by  mistake  but  are  delicious  just  the  same.   Within 
driving  distance  of  the  Capitol,  "The  Woods"  offers  spiritual 
refreshment  after  a  week  in  the  city  "dealing  with  the  grist  of 
today's  newspapers  -  the  violent,  the  inhuman,  the  inhumane, 
the  stupid,  the  cheap,  the  mass-suicidal."  Here  a  man  can  touch 
base  in  the  world  of  nature  where  the  orderly  procession  of  the 
seasons,  the  fresh  air  and  the  absence  of  noise  restores  his 
sense  of  balance. 

In  this  slim  volume,  Charles  Seib  has  told  of  the  search, 
the  building  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  refuge  in  a  straightfor- 
ward style  that  has  passages  of  quiet  beauty  as  well  as  pene- 
trating thought.   It  should  be  an  encouragement  to  others  to  go 
and  do  likewise.   The  following  passage  from  Thoreau's  1853 
Journal  seems  singularly  appropriate  here: 

"I  love  Nature  partly  because  she  is  not  man, 
but  a  retreat  from  him.   None  of  his  institutions 
control  or  pervade  her.  Here  a  different  kind  of 
right  prevails.   In  her  midst  I  can  be  glad  with  an 
entire  gladness." 


WHAT  MUSIC  SHALL  WE  HAVE? 

Each  more  melodious  note  I  hear 
Brings  this  reproach  to  me. 
That  I  alone  afford  the  ear, 
V/ho  would  the  music  be. 

Thoreau 
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When  news  of  Thoreau's  death  reached  Louisa  May  Alcott,  she 
was  far  from  Concord,  serving  as  a  nurse  in  a  Cival  War  military 
hospital.   In  her  sadness,  Louisa's  thoughts  wandered  back  to 
those  pleasant  evenings  in  Concord  when  Thoreau  would  visit  the 
Alcott  house,  charming  the  young  girls  with  the  strains  of  his 
wooden  flute.  "Now,"  asked  Louisa,  "what  music  shall  we  have?" 
And  this  was  her  reply: 

Thoreau's  Flute 

We  sighing  said,  "Our  Pan  is  dead-- 
His  pipe  hangs  mute  beside  the  river. 
Around  it  friendly  moonbeams  quiver, 
But  music's  airy  voice  is  fled. 
Spring  comes  to  us  in  guise  for Ion, 
The  blue-bird  chants  a  requiem, 
The  willow-blossom  waits  for  him. 
The  genius  of  the  wood  is  gone." 

Then  from  the  flute,  untouched  by  hands. 
There  came  a  low,  harmonious  breath :-- 
"For  such  as  he  there  is  no  death. 
His  life  the  eternal  life  commands. 
Above  men's  aims  his  nature  rose. 
The  wisdom  of  a  just  content 
Made  one  small  spot  a  continent. 
And  turned  to  poetry  life's  prose. 

"Haunting  the  hills,  the  stream,  the  wild. 

Swallow  and  aster,  lake  and  pine 

To  him  seemed  human  or  divine. 

Fit  mates  for  this  large-hearted  child. 

Such  homage  Nature  ne'er  forgets; 

And  yearly  on  the  coverlid 

'Neath  which  her  darling  lieth  hid 

Will  write  his  name  in  violets. 

"To  him  no  vain  regrets  belong 
Whose  soul,  that  finer  instrument. 
Gave  to  the  world  no  poor  lament. 
But  wood-notes  ever  sweet  and  strong. 
Oh  lonely  friend,  he  still  will  be 
A  potent  presence,  though  unseen. 
Steadfast,  sagacious  and  serene. 
Seek  not  for  him:  he  is  with  thee." 
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HENRY  D.  THOREAU  in  1861 
From  the  Medallion  by  Walton  Ricketson 
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The  Thoreau  Lyceum 


^^^^. 


HRISTMA 

GREENS 

ESTIYAL 


Wreaths  and  sprays  decorated  to  order 
Ribbon  —  Holly  —  Candles  —  Juniper 
Centerpiece  ideas  —  Pine  roping 

ADVANCE  ORDERS  ACCEPTED  369-5912 

Saturday  December  11,  10-5 
Sunday  December  12,  2-5 
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THE  THOREAU  LYCEUM 
ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP 


Member 

Family 

Friend  of  the  Lyceum 

Contributing  Member 

Life  Member 


3.00 

5.00 

10.00 

25.00 

100.00 


156  Belknap  Street,   Concord,   Massachusetts  01742 
(617)  369-5912 

Non-profit  and  Tax-exempt 
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